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understand something of the friendship which had prompted the refusals that to them had seemed so cruel. In the report of 1876 Mr. Barnett wrote to our workers:
We would urge you very strongly never to give unless you are certain that your gift will thoroughly meet the needs of the applicants.
It was those words translated into action and affecting the lives of the few families who were ready to make efforts which acted as object-lessons, and both explained the Vicar's views and stimulated by example the efforts of others towards worthier attainments.
Before my memory's eye I can see James Stuart, a tall gaunt man, " earning his starving," as he called it, by hawking broken quartz on a barrow. He came before the little Committee.
" I'm stony broke, sir, as stony and as broke as my stock, People is too poor to buy mantel ornaments."
" Will you lime-whiten the cellars 1 " asked my husband.
" Lime-whiten the Heavens or t'other place, if I had a brush and a pail and was paid for it."
The materials were supplied and the job executed. The wife, miserably frail from semi-starvation, was about to be confined. For her suitable arrangements were made and later she was sent with the sweet little baby for a change in the country. Clothes for the two children on whom attendance at school was enforced were provided, and a loan enabled the family to move out of their " furnished rooms." Thus "thoroughly" aided, the family by its industry, resourcefulness, and solidity of character was kept independent and something more. To us they became real friends and trusted fellow-workers, though to some Stuart's satisfaction at his independence was an offence. One lady, writing of her memories of those days, said:
To create a sturdy self-helpful independence was to the Vicar a supreme essential. I remember that at the death of a Mr. Stuart, a carpenter, Mr. Barnett in the pulpit the following Sunday paid a definite tribute " to the man's sturdy independence." Why! he was positively rude, but the Canon could forgive that.
After Stuart's death the family left Whitechapel, the daughters grew up and married, and the mother went to share their homes, keeping in friendly touch with us, and we visited her whenever we were near her. After her death her daughter continued the correspondence, and in her last